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BLESSED ARE THE MERCIFUL 


necessity of these works as axiomatic, as something so 

self-evident that it would be tedious to labour it. In this, 
surely, they are true to the spirit of St Vincent de Paul, who is the 
subject of the next article, by a Vincentian father, in honour of his 
tercentenary. The gospels leave us in no doubt at all about the 
Christian obligation of almsgiving—of ‘giving mercy’; all that 
the practical Christian is concerned to discuss is the matter of 
ways and means. 

Yet a little ‘theory’, perhaps, may be useful in order to put this 
very practical, down-to-earth obligation in its full context of the 
Christian life. Why is almsgiving such a strict and universal duty? 
Because it is the acid test of charity. ‘If anyone says “I love God”, 
and hates his brother, he is a liar’ (I John iv, 20). “Whoever has 
worldly wealth and sees his brother in need and closes his heart 
against him, how can the love of God be in him?’ (ib. iii, 17). God 
must be loved in men; loving our Lord means serving him and 
coming to his aid in the least of his brethren. Presumably the least 
of Christ’s brethren are the most undeserving of his brethren. The 
gospel knows nothing about restricting almsgiving to the 
deserving poor; what mercy considers is need, not deserts, 
though it is likely to be true that the genuine needs of the sturdy 
rogue will be different from those of the deserving poor man. 

The essence of almsgiving, of course, is not giving money, but 
simply giving; giving what the needy need, whether it is money or 
food or shelter, or time or advice or comfort or help or instruction, 
but always, whatever is given materially, giving friendly sym- 
pathy. St Albert, quoted by St Thomas (Summa Theol. II-I, 
q- 32, a.i), defines almsgiving as “a work of giving the needy 
something out of compassion because of God’. Because of God; 
in the awareness that the needy and the afflicted, typified in 
scripture by the orphans and widows, are his special wards. 
Because of God; this element in the definition widens the field 
for almsgiving to all men, to all our neighbours, because from 
God’s point of view we are all needy, all to be pitied, all in need 
of friendship and sympathy. Giving the needy something; no 


rules of thumb can be laid down for almsgiving, it cannot be 
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organized conveniently in advance, because it is determined by 
the particular needs of particular people whom we encounter in 
particular circumstances. This is where so many of us fail more or 
less often. We are put out by unexpected demands on our some- 
what unsteady charity; we are unprepared. One of the con- 
tributors to this number remarks what a help a certain amount of 
routine and organization is for the harnessing of our charitable 
energies. This is true, and it is also true that organizing ability 
can be of immense use in making almsgiving effective. After all, 
there are whole professions which are devoted to the works of 
mercy, medicine, nursing, teaching, professional social work. 
Nonetheless it is important to remember that the demands and 
the occasions of almsgiving can never be contained within rules 
and regulations or reduced to professional techniques; the man 
who would be generous and solicitous for the less fortunate of 
his neighbours cannot escape from the necessity of improvising. 
This is why almsgiving commonly tends to come more easily to 
the naturally improvident than to the naturally careful man. 
It is also necessary to remind ourselves that organization and 
efficiency, unless we watch ourselves carefully, will always be 
liable to drain the works of mercy of what is their vital essence— 
humanity. The ‘beneficiaries’ of our good works become cases, 
‘objects of benevolence, occasions of merit, they are classified as 
‘the poor’, ‘the underprivileged’, and most deadly of all, as ‘they’. 
They cease to be seen by the doer of good works as human 
beings, as individual people with characters and personalities and 
histories and problems of their own. But treating a person 
umanely implies being aware of him as a human being; and 
unless you are so aware of him, you cannot really give him any- 
thing, you cannot communicate with him or share things with 
him as one man with another, one brother with another. 
_ For the heart of St Albert’s definition of almsgiving is that it is 
something done ‘out of compassion’. It is an act of the virtue of 
misericordia, which is so inadequately translated by the English 
word ‘mercy’. We have been talking about ‘works of mercy’ 
and ‘almsgiving’, both hallowed phrases familiar to us from the 
catechism, and both faded, formalized and unevocative in modern 
English; ‘almsgiving’, with its limitation in our imaginations to 
a Lenten alms-box, and to beggars at church doors; and ‘mercy’, 
which has come to mean little more to us than a palliative of strict 
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and rigorous justice. But we do have quite a wealth of English 
expressions that correspond both accurately and vividly to the 
meaning of misericordia; we talk about ‘having a heart’, being 
‘tender-hearted’, ‘feeling sorry for people’, our ‘hearts aching for 
them’. The gospel talks about our Lord ‘being moved with 
compassion’. Such is the sort of attitude or sensibility from which 
a genuine act of almsgiving must procede. 

This would seem to suggest, then, that some people are more 
suited by temperament to the works of mercy than others, and 
that while these activities are indeed laudable, and provide a 
proper outlet for persons of lively emotions and quick sensibilities, 
it seems unfair to treat them as obligations on all Christians, even 
those of the coldest and most phlegmatic temperaments. There is a 
lot of truth in this. Temperament does have an important part to 
play in deciding a person’s course and choices in life, including 
the particular Christian activities in which he is going to make his 
own contribution to the Church’s life. To take an obvious 
example: women, as a rule, are much better at comforting the 
sorrowful than men are, because they naturally have quicker and 
more generous emotions. With the best will in the world the 
average insensitive and embarrassed male will usually be singu- 
larly ineffective at this particular work of mercy. St Paul recog- 
nized this, and includes what our versions call ‘helps’, which seem: 
to mean a ‘flair for relief work’, among the charismatic gifts of 
the Holy Ghost, some of which are given to some people, other: 
to others, for the building up of the body of Christ. Work in the 
Cheshire homes or in the S.V.P. is not for all, but only for those 
to whom it has been given. 

But something has to be said very definitely on the other side 
The works of mercy, almsgiving in one form or another, accord- 
ing to the particular demands of the unpredictable moment, are 
an obligation on every Christian, and the virtue of misericordia, o: 
tender-heartedness, is a virtue for all men and women, not just for 
the more excitable. After all, even the most fishlike and insensitive 
of men is still a human being with human feelings to be deployec 
and expressed on the right occasions. As such he is capable o 
response to the human feelings and condition of other people 
and quite apart from feelings, he is obliged to make the response o 
intelligence and deliberate choice to other people which i 
involved in recognizing and treating them as persons, in giving 
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hem the basic esteem due to them as human beings; he is obliged, 
n other words, to love them as himself. Fulfilling this funda- 
mental obligation of humanity is not primarily a matter of the 
eclings, but of intelligence and determination, both stimulating 
and controlling the feelings, and making up for their deficiencies. 
The way St Thomas puts it is to classify tender-heartedness, 
isericordia, as an effect of charity. If you love a person, you are 
aaturally affected by his misfortunes, your heart aches, you suffer 
with him (com-passion), and so you are moved to do what you 
an to alleviate the distress which sympathetically you share. 
When it comes to loving God, of course, he has no misfortunes to 
affect our tender-heartedness; that is why as the first and direct 
and unconditional effect of charity St Thomas puts, not miseri- 
cordia, but gaudium, joy. Joy, peace, tender-heartedness, in that 
order, these are the three interior or psychological effects of 
charity. But if you love God, you love his friends, your neigh- 
bours, you want to rejoice with them in the joy of your Lord. 
our love of them is designed to be one of the channels by which 
od’s love reaches them, and to be a share in God’s love of them. 
But God’s love for all of us has to be merciful and compassionate 
and tender-hearted, because our entry into the joy of our Lord 
is so hindered by evils and troubles of all kinds. The supreme 
instance and illustration of God’s compassionate love for men 
is the passion of Christ, his entry into our sorrows and the con- 
sequences of our sins in order to open up to us an entry into his 
ey: 
So it is that the Christian’s act of compassion in which he shows 
his love of his neighbour is a sharing in the sacrifice of Christ. 
That is why St Augustine, in the sermon translated in this issue, 
alls almsgiving the sacrifice of the Christian. So to regard it 
brings out the inseparable connection between genuine mercy 
and joy. In The City Of God St Augustine defines true sacrifice 
(as distinct from symbolic or ritual sacrifice, which is meant to 
signify true sacrifice) as ‘every work which is done in order to 
leave to God in a holy association, every work, that is to say, 
which is referred to that ultimate good by which alone we can 
be truly happy’ (Bk X, vi). Every activity which is directed 
towards true joy is a sacrifice. Chief among such works is mercy 
or almsgiving, if it is ‘referred to God’; for the whole point of 
doing works of mercy is to deliver a man from misery and make 
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him happy—to bring him a step nearer to the only true source of 
happiness or joy, which is to be found in cleaving to God. Mercy 
and joy, then, go together, the doer of works of mercy must be 
happy and cheerful, not a kill-joy, but someone who has a true 
and living appreciation of ‘the joy of his Lord’. 


WENN 


MONSIEUR VINCENT: THREE HUNDRED 
YEARS AFTER 


G. J. SHANNON, C.M. 


PIERRE FRESNAY, excellently made-up as a 

M priest of the seventeenth century, walked quickly 

e across the church. He threw open the door of a 

confessional, beckoned to the confessor who was ministering to 

the souls of a few dévotes; then, together, they turned their backs 

on such pious trivialities and set out for the field of practical 
philanthropy. 

The concept of the projected image is quite familiar in con- 
temporary publicity and propaganda. It involves the selection and 
exaggeration of some one aspect of a product, a political party, a 
public figure, and the stamping of the result on the imagination of 
readers, viewers, or listeners. The French film, Monsieur Vincent, 
in which occurred the scene mentioned above, is a typical example 
of image projection: it is not unfair to say that the impression 
left on its audiences was one of almost complete activism. The 
vivid episodes presented the saint in a way calculated to appeal 
to the mood of the mid-twentieth century. Here, they seemed to 
suggest, is a man who had broken free from the shackles of 
bourgeois ecclesiasticism; one who sat loosely to the routines and 
prejudices of institutional religion; who interpreted Christianity 
in the tempo of today as a remedy for social injustices and for the 
re-ordering of economic and administrative chaos. This image o: 
St Vincent de Paul, focussed so compellingly by the genius o 
M. Fresnay, is not, of course, the creation of the cinema. S: 
Vincent the social reformer, with no mystical nonsense abou 
him, the man of action par excellence, fits admirably into th 
conventional categories of our times. In this guise he has appeared 
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in numerous books, articles and sermons; and the image is 
accepted all the more easily because the very multitude and 
variety of his charitable works almost force his commentators to 
take refuge in a simpliste interpretation. 
There are other images, naturally: in the case of such a many- 
sided saint they are almost unavoidable. One of these, and it also 
is extremely popular, may be called ‘the sentimental St Vincent’. 
It is typically represented by Falquiére’s statue which stands in the 
Panthéon in Paris, and depicts the saint clasping foundling babies 
in his arms, smiling approvingly upon his somewhat dubious 
companions, and sharing with them the orotund salute of the 
Third Republic: Aux Grands Hommes La Patrie Reconnaissante. 
The image is without doubt nineteenth-century in conception 
and belongs to the emotional climate which helped to shape the 
statuary of Les Buissonets and to develop the tendresses which 
drape the memory of St Teresa of the Child Jesus. 
_ The twentieth-century image of St Vincent the philanthropist 
and the nineteenth-century image of the soft-hearted senti- 
mentalist are good examples of artificial emphasis and arbitrary 
selection. They distract attention from the true greatness of the 
saint; and. yet they indicate aspects of his career and personality 
which are indisputably founded in reality. Another image of M. 
Vincent, however, has had a much longer history than the two 
just described; and it can be very much more misleading. Indeed, 
it has misled even members of his own families, and its influence 
can be traced in the unfortunately prevalent and uniformly 
depressing iconography of the saint. This image presents St 
Vincent as a pious naif: an anti-intellectual of few attainments and 
slender talents: a spiritual descendant of the devotio moderna: a 
country bumpkin stumbling into sanctity and accidental eminence: 
one whose employment as an instrument of divine purposes is an 
outstanding example of the inscrutable wisdom of God. This 
eculiarly distorted image, or better, cartoon, of St Vincent has 
had a long innings: indeed, only a few years ago a reviewer in 
one of our Catholic periodicals dismissed a translation of some of 
St Vincent’s conferences with poorly-disguised contempt; and 
it dates back to the saint’s lifetime. Some responsibility for the 
distortion may be attributed to pious editing : a good deal may be 
traced to Jansenist innuendo; one is left, however, with an uneasy 


feeling that this was the image that St Vincent himself desired to 
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project. His autobiographical references, his self-analyses and 
descriptions, are filled with so many personal devaluations and 
phrases of almost grovelling humility that the reader may be 
excused if he judge the saint to be a man who despised the world 
of ideas, who inculcated intellectual inertia, and who shrank from 
any association with what today’s jargon calls the life of the mind. 

St Vincent de Paul died on September 27th, 1660. In this year 
of his tercentenary his memory and the memory of his sanctity 
and of his achievements in sanctity are being honoured all over 
the world. Unfortunately, despite the efforts of P. Coste and of 
other scholarly biographers who have requartered the territory so 
splendidly pioneered by him, the misleading images of the saint 
will probably receive new leases of life. Yet, be it said with all 
respect, St Vincent remains something of an enigma. He is the 
most difficult of saints to reduce to a satisfactory summary. The 
number and diversity of his interests and activities, the magnitude 
of his accomplishment in the fields of charitable organization 
and social reconstruction tempt one to over-emphasize and to 
concentrate upon his superb administrative gifts at the expense 
of his interior life of prayer and contemplation and his yearning 
for the souls of the abandoned country people. A cursory reading 
of some of his conferences to the Sisters of Charity may foster 
the impression of the sentimental M. Vincent, the Vincent of the 
Falquicre statue. Respect for truth demands, however, that one 
recall him as the man who eliminated the beggar menace from 
the streets of Paris: who mediated between Cardinal Mazarin 
and the rebels of the Fronde: who was appointed by the Queen- 
Regent to advise upon the selection of bishops and major 
ecclesiastics throughout her kingdom. A catena of quotations 
could be adduced to strengthen the image of the anti-intellectual, 
the unlettered peasant priest blundering through the salons of the 
aristocracy ; but this must be matched with the subtle psychological 
insights, the luminous spiritual apergus, which star his voluminous 
correspondence; the overt evidences of supernatural wisdom and 
prudence which so impressed St Francis de Sales. The paradox of 
St Vincent de Paul, the enigmas of his character, are perhaps 
inseparable from his greatness: or, to be more exact, they are 
entailed by the difficulty which smaller minds undergo when 
trying to fit such magnanimity and universality into the cate- 
gories of everyday experience. A consideration of the saint’s 
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career, however, in the light of his character, his dominant 
interests and his special grace may provide, not a solution— 
there is no hook to take Leviathan—but perhaps a hint or two of 
the lines along which a solution of the Vincentian paradox might 
be sought. 

Vincent de Paul was born in the Landes in 1581, the son of 
one of those independent farming families often referred to 
disparagingly in English as peasants. All through his life he 
exhibited traits of character and temperament associated with 
this background and racial inheritance. The typical Gascon is a 
man with quicksilver in his blood; copious in speech, lavish in 
gesture: a man of restless moods, of easily aroused and infectious 
enthusiasms and equally easy lapses into melancholy and dis- 
couragement. These qualities are modified by the farmer’s in- 
dependence of judgment, tenacity of purpose and shrewd 
acceptance of reality: indeed, in the countrymen of the Landes 
there can often be found a sort of cancelling out leading to hesi- 
_tancy and indecision, and something of this may be observed in 
“Vincent. The young man who was ordained priest at the distress- 
ingly non-Tridentine age of nineteen shows many signs of this 
blending and conflict of characteristics in the somewhat erratic 
course of his early career. The details are well known: the self- 
reliance of his years of schooling; his connection with the uni- 
versity of Toulouse; his honourable yet prosaic quest for a com- 
petence for himself and his family; the disaster of his capture by 
Moslem pirates and two years of slavery in North Africa; the 
ephemeral patronage of Cardinal Montorio; the road to Paris and 
frustrated hopes of preferment; the dead-end appointment as 
almoner at the fantastic court of ‘La Reine Margot’. In 1610, 
Vincent de Paul, thirty years of age, eleven years a priest, hesitant 
and unsettled in a hired room of the capital, is certainly not 
recognizable as le Grand Saint du Grand Siecle, or, to use the words 
of Georges Goyau, ‘the ubiquitous and manifold Monsieur 
Vincent’. 

Vincent de Paul, it is often said, was a slow starter on the road to 
sanctity. This may be admitted without in any way acquiescing 
in the startling allegations of Grandchamp. On the other hand, 
at the turning point of his life, he did not stand in need of any 
critical act of conversion. Enough is known of his willing accept- 
ance of victimhood and of sacrifice for the sake of charity to 
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indicate a gradual sharpening of the moral profile and steady, if 
unspectacular, growth in holiness. What he did stand in need 
of at this stage of his career was spiritual control and direction. 
Since ordination he had been making his own life: searching for 
stability, for an ordered mission, yet reluctant to commit himself 
and unwilling to surrender his independence. Submission to 
another was necessary if his abilities and spiritual possibilities 
were not to be squandered in a maze of fruitless experiments. 
God’s grace introduced Vincent to that other just when the 
development of his character had made him ripe for the acts of 
humility and obedience which were to be required of him. In 
1612 Vincent met Pierre de Bérulle, then taking steps towards 
the foundation of the Oratory, and, under de Bérulle’s guidance, 
he moved into a field of acquaintanceship and opportunity where 
his unformulated ideals were focussed and clarified, where the 
latent capacities of his great soul were produced into action in 
correspondence with grace, and where all the sterling qualities 
of his mind and heart and temperament were subtly channelled 
for the purposes of the abundant harvest which is commemorated 
today. 

The Abbé Brémond, for whom de Bérulle is the central figure 
of the seventeenth-century renaissance of the French Church, has 
emphasized the Berullian influence exercised upon this new 
disciple; yet Vincent was de Bérulle’s disciple only up to a point: 
it was de Bérulle’s sanctity rather than his ideas that Vincent 
revered and submitted to, and in many ways the disciple was to 
prove himself greater than his master. To begin with, however, 
Vincent accepted the guidance of his director without murmur. 
At de Bérulle’s insistence he entered the household of the great 
family of de Gondi as chaplain and tutor to the children: very 
much against the grain, as one may imagine, when one contrasts 
the independence and self-reliance of the Gascon priest with the 
menial status allotted to chaplains and tutors in such aristocratic 
milieux. Obedience, however, was paramount; he humbled 
himself and submitted to the directive which he had received; and 
this humble obedience bore fruit in a manner which no one could 
have foreseen. Through the de Gondi’s Vincent made contact 
with the peasantry of the estates, with the criminal derelicts of 
the prison hulks, and with the commanding personalities who 
were to bulk so largely in the political and social upheavals of the 
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day. Here Vincent found many parts to play, many openings for 
the employment of his special gifts, a rising tide of opportunity 
upon which to unfurl the sails of his genius; and an extraordinary 
spectacle began to spread itself before the eyes of the century: an 
unknown and poverty-stricken country priest deploying the 
resources and commanding the services of one of France’s ruling 
families and its ramifying connections to further and foster the 
mission to which he was called by the calamitous necessities of 
his people. 

The fires in Vincent de Paul kindled slowly: even after his 
meeting with de Bérulle in 1612 and the speedily-won admiration 
of his new patrons, thirteen years were to elapse before what 
may be called the period of mental and spiritual orientations was 
over and he entered into his fulness with the foundation of the 
Congregation of the Mission in 1625. This intermediary period of 
thirteen years cannot be regarded, however, as a long-drawn-out 
retreat or novitiate; it constituted an epoch of almost miraculous 
maturation and spiritual path-finding. The man who faced his 
contemporaries in 1625 as the leader and superior of the little 
band of missioners based upon the Collége des Bons Enfants was 
no longer the mercurial Gascon with his easily deflated enthusi- 
asms, his quick temper and his black moods: no longer the man of 
swiftly alternating inspirations and fits of apathy, of prosaic 
ambitions and restless experiments. Vincent de Paul in the third 
decade of the seventeenth century had become a man of con- 
trolled energy, of tenacious strength of purpose, of balanced 
judgments, of far-sighted zeal, of ineluctable patience, of un- 
quenchable trust in the loving providence of God. The earlier 
fickleness had extrapolated into flexibility; the capacity for 
moodiness had refined into a well-spring of compassion; the 
tendency towards irritability had been transformed into sensi- 
tivity, an extremely rare power for entering the hearts and feelings 
of others. The Gascon pride and the farmer’s prickly self-reliance 
had been reshaped into that winning blend of meekness, charm, 
tolerance, sympathy, loyalty and single-mindedness which was 
ro render his campaign for the cause of Christ almost irresistible. 
The projects which dominated his youth, the desire for security 
and position, the rapidly dissolving schemes and dreams con- 
serning advancement in the Church, had been sublimated into 
hat abiding vision of greatness which, according to the late 
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A. N. Whitehead, is an essential pre-requisite of moral education. 

In 1625 it is too early to speak of M. Vincent as a saint; but the 
strands to be woven into the manifest pattern of Christ were 
already present and recognizable. St Francis de Sales was not 
easily deceived in such matters: he was well aware of the spiritua. 
heights achieved by de Bérulle and by many brilliant member: 
of his circle; in Vincent however he saluted a man after his owr 
heart and bequeathed to him the direction of St Jane de Chanta 
and the nuns of the Visitation. Already for six years Vincent hac 
held the post of Chaplain General to the French fleet with it: 
hells of convict labour below decks and in the prisons of Paris 
The foundations of the Confraternity of Charity had been laic 
with astonishing attention to detail at Chatillon-les-Dombes ir 
1617. In the same year his missionary experience at Folleville hac 
led to the emergence of the twin aims of his subsequent career 
salus pauperum; cleri disciplina. One is forced to the conclusion tha 
the years 1612-1625 in the house of Gondi under the guidance o: 
de Bérulle were years of decision and fruitage rather than o: 
postulancy. The Vincent who comes out of them is the produc 
of re-creation in grace; already advanced, if not perfected, in the 
depths and balance of prayer and supernatural love which we 
associate with his name. The founder of the Congregation of the 
Mission, commencing his great work in 1625 has acquired a func 
of tender strength, of practical wisdom, of unwearying devotion: 
which will be enriched and widened, but will remain radicals 
unaltered during the next thirty-five years. Deo iugiter intentus: 
cunctis affabilis; sibi semper constans. 

Vincent de Paul does not belong to the select company of th: 
mystics: that is agreed. He was, nevertheless, a man of vision. Th: 
Vincentian vision was a vision of the Church as the mystical body 
of Christ: a vision of the body of Christ which is focussed upor 
the lineaments of the Saviour where they are most clearly dis 
cernible, in the poor and in the priesthood: it is in terms of thi 
vision that his life of prayer and of action in virtue informed b- 
prayer may be interpreted. 

The career of St Vincent during the thirty-five years whid 
stretch from the foundation of the Congregation of the Missio 
in 1625 to his death in 1660 is bewildering in its complexity. Grea 
works succeed one another in a dazzling panorama of charit 
and mercy. Missions to the French countryside are extended tc 
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clude Ireland, Scotland, Poland and Madagascar. Memories of 
s own years of slavery and the first-hand information he had 
btained of the misery of the convicts in the French fleet stimulate 
is active concern for the Christian slaves held captive in Tunis 
nd Algeria and lead to the establishment of consulates by his 
riests, the raising of funds for ransom, the foundation of a bank 
nd postal service, and, in the last years of his life, the organizing 
nd financing of a naval expedition to liberate the unhappy 
tisoners by force of arms. Practical charity to the poor and 
estitute expands until its sweep embraces hospitals, orphanages, 
efugees, the armies which his priests served as chaplains, wounded 
nd dying soldiers nursed on the battlefields by the Sisters of 
harity, entire devastated provinces which were rehabilitated and 
estored to civilized life. The compassionate heart of the saint, 
© touched by the sight of abandoned babies and exploited 
hildren, is stretched out to the dying king and to the state racked 
d torn by civil strife. While Vincent is delivering his simple and 
ndearing conferences to the Sisters of Charity, Cardinal Mazarin 
is plotting, as the diaries reveal, to undermine his influence for 
good upon the Queen Regent and the boy Louis XIV. A brief 
article cannot even touch upon the myriad events of so crowded a 
life. In the face of such massive and varied accomplishments one 
is almost forced to retreat to one or other of the accepted images. 
The career of M. Vincent is, however, the career of a saint one 
of whose favourite virtues was the virtue of simplicity. The tapestry 
is rich and kaleidoscopic; but the theme is simple: and the 
Vincentian theme, the theme of his multiple works and organiza- 
tions, the theme of his sanctity, is the theme of priesthood. The 
offertory prayer from themass of the feast on July roth states clearly 
this idée maitresse of St Vincent’s life and work: Deus qui beato 
Vincentio divina quotidie celebranti mysteria tribuisti quod tractabat 
imitari. And the collect for the same day translates this central 
grace into terms of its abiding effects: Deus qui ad evangelizandum 
pauperibus et ecclesiastici ordinis decorem promovendum beatum 
Vincentium apostolica virtute roborasti. .. . Everything else is ancillary 
and accessory. 

M. Vincent was not always a saint: he was always a man of 
the Church. His reverence for the Church as such in its ordinary 
day-to-day institutional setting and ministrations may be deduced 
from the efforts he made to retain the priests of his Congregation 
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within the fold of the diocesan clergy and to prevent the formaliza- 
tion of the Sisters of Charity as a religious order. The canonical 
stratagems which he employed to obtain these ends are subtle and 
ingenious and the tenacity of his purpose was unshakable. With 
the clarification of vision, however, which followed his meeting. 
with de Bérulle the reality of the Church as a supernatural 
organism, the shining concept of the body of Christ, became for 
him the very light of life. In the illumination afforded by this 
vision Vincent is a priest very much on the Pauline model: 
‘My little children of whom I am in labour again until Christ be 
born in you’: ‘By Christ in the gospel I have begotten you’. The 
Pauline phrases spring to mind unbidden in any consideration of 
Vincent de Paul: the parallel is compulsive: “God is my witness, 
I long after you in all the tenderness of Christ . . . caring for 
you as a nurse cherishes her children . . . entreating and com- 
forting you as a father does his children’. To such a man the plight 
of rural France revealed itself as a horror and a heartbreak. 
Material conditions were often desperate; but it is no exaggeration 
to say that the primary tragedy of the French countryside in the 
seventeenth century was not one of war and famine but of spiritual 
abandonment. Over wide areas the people were almost lost to the 
faith and the sacraments. The clergy in their midst, too often 
ordained without reference to the Tridentine reforms, were 
plunged in complementary ignorance and spiritual squalor. The 
priest in Vincent reacted vigorously to the twin challenge. From 
the early days of his conversion, or rather, éclaircissement, his aim 
was twofold: to re-establish the poor of Christ in the kingdom of 
Christ by missions to the souls of the abandoned, resurrecting 
in them the life of faith and sacraments; and to consolidate the 
position of the souls so recovered by re-energizing the pastoral 
zeal and knowledge of the diocesan clergy. These were the aims 
for which the Congregation of the Mission was established in 
1625; they were stated definitely in the Common Rule printed in 
1658: ‘To preach the gospel to the poor, especially those of the 
countryside; and to help the clergy in acquiring the knowledge 
and the virtues necessary for their state in life’. The dazzling 
pageant of Vincent's charities and feats of organization may blind 
the reader to these fundamental aims; but surely one may be 
absolved of rashness for thinking that the saint would have chosen 
that twin statement as his exhaustive autobiography. 
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Vincent de Paul was by no means alone in his pre-occupation 
with the spiritual peril of France. No purpose can be served in 
trying to depict him as a solitary reformer. In the 1620’s the 
conscience of the country was troubled, and St Vincent moved 
among a galaxy of brilliant and saintly men and women who 
strove anxiously to remedy the ills of their people. The response 
of the women of France, noble and bourgeoises alike, to the 
challenge of the Ladies of Charity was almost startling in its 
enthusiasm. The earnestness and devotion of the members of the 
Company of the Blessed Sacrament both stimulated and sup- 
ported the activities of the saint. Above all, the outstanding priests 
of the Bérullian circle whose names honour the pages of Henri 
Brémond were consumed by ideas and desires similar to his own. 
Vincent was, nevertheless, the dynamic focus of his age. His 
Tuesday conferences for the clergy which commenced in 1633 
rapidly became the centre of all that was most edifying in the 
clerical life of Paris. Within a year or two Richelieu was looking 
to them for the personnel of the episcopate. Ordination retreats 
were held regularly in Vincent’s headquarters of St Lazare and 
were so markedly successful that the custom spread to all the 
‘dioceses of France and to Rome itself, where Alexander VII 
established them at the house of the Vincentian Congregation. 
The obvious value of these retreats, brief as they were, showed 
clearly the necessity of seminaries where a longer training could 
be given; Vincent strained all his resources to provide these and, 
by the time of his death, had established more than thirty in 
France alone. By these means and others besides Vincent was 
instrumental in harnessing the clerical zeal of his contemporaries 
towards the re-ordering of the French Church, just as by means 
of the Confraternities of Charity and the Sisters of Charity he 
helped to channel the widely spread goodwill of the laity towards 
the rebuilding of a Christian social order. 
~ For two brief periods of his life St Vincent was a parish priest: 
at Clichy in 1612, and at Chateau-les-Dombes in 1617. In a wider 
sense of the word he was eminently a parish priest for the entire 
period of his active career: the parish priest of France, equally 
at home in the slums of the poor, at the deathbed of Louis XIII, 
on the bench of the galley-slave, amid the passions of the Fronde, 
in the confessional, in the wards of hospitals, in the council 
chamber of the Queen-Regent. He himself gave the ultimate 
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accolade to his saintly collaborator, St Louise de Marillac, when he 
proclaimed her to be ‘the most motherly woman I have ever 
known’. Vincent in turn can be described in all truth as one of the 
most fatherly of saints: his fatherliness is the quality which Catho- 
lics love to associate with the ideal of priesthood. 

It has been suggested earlier in this article that the priestly 
life of St Vincent corresponds very closely to the ideas and to the 
heart of St Paul; and in Vincent, as in Paul, priesthood is irradiated 
by the vision of Christ in his mystical body. It may prove helpful 
then to look to the essential priestliness of St Vincent for principles 
of synthesis which will unify the far-flung activities and paradoxi- 
cal aspects of his career and character. The functioning of Christian 
priesthood, in the last analysis, is reducible to the virtue of religion: 
the Christian priest must receive his radical orientation from the 
religion of Christ which was the essential work of the incarnation 
and, as it were, the ‘professional virtue’ of the eternal high priest. 
The excellence of temporal priesthood is to be found in the close- 
ness of its imitation of the priestly life of Christ; so, in the good 
priest, the infused virtue of religion will be perfected by the gift 
of piety, in response to which the spirit of Christ’s filiation will 
shine through all his worship of the Father and draw all the 
beloved of the Father and all the children of God into the heart 
of worshipping love. The burgeoning in his soul of the virtue of 
religion and the gift of piety, following the connection estab- 
lished by St Thomas, will lead the priest to carry out activities 
enriched by the fruits of the Holy Ghost, goodness and benignity: 
these in turn will be consummated in a life reaching to the heights 
of the associated beatitudes: meekness, hunger and thirst after 
Justice, mercy. 

It will be obvious how closely what we are permitted to know 
of the sanctity of M. Vincent follows the thomistic plan of sacer- 
dotal virtue: how accurately his life in priesthood corresponded 
to the heart of Paul and to the heart of our Lord. In saluting the 
priestly charity of St Vincent, the Apostle’s words to Titus force 
themselves upon the mind: “Then the kindness of God, our 
Saviour, dawned upon us, his great love for man’. 

Lack of advertence to the pattern of priestly virtue which is 
engraved into every word and action of St Vincent is at least 
partly responsible for the misleading images referred to earlier 
in this article. No one who understands that the great works of 
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charity and of social reconstruction are manifestations of the 
fourth and fifth beatitudes could possibly explain St Vincent as a 
philanthropist or activist. No one who has contemplated the 
influence of the fruits of goodness and benignity on the soul 
would be tempted to depict the warm-heartedness, the Pauline 
tenderness, of this great priest as the amorphous softness of senti- 
mentality. No one who has studied the development of sanctity 
on the model of Christ’s sacerdotal meekness will misinterpret the 
lowly Confiteors which punctuate so frequently the saint’s 
references to himself. St Vincent had pondered deeply the lesson 
of kenosis: he had learned how necessary for the life of priesthood 
is the emptying of oneself: Semetipsum exinanivit formam servi 
accipiens. The dynamic force of his character, the vivacity of his 
temperament, the charm, the attractiveness, the winning ways 
perfected by the gift of piety, had made him almost irresistible to 
men of goodwill and enabled him to play like a virtuoso on the 
generosity and altruism of his contemporaries. Little wonder, 
then, that in his profound awareness of the essential instru- 
‘mentality of priesthood he humbled himself before God and 
before his grace in phrases which may sometimes seem to be 
_ exaggerated but which spring from his consciousness of the utterly 
sacramental function of the sacramental man. This abiding 
realization of the complete self-abnegation entailed by priestly 
religion and priestly pietas may help also to explain the vehement 
disgust with which the saint turned away from and rejected all 
forms of spiritual humbug and intellectual snobbery: that sterile 
knowledge which knows nothing of love. 

An A Companion to the Summa Fr Walter Farrell wrote: “The 
careful preparation of the soul of man by the virtues and the gifts 
is a secret of the soul, a secret that might never disturb the 
equanimity of men. But the divine-human action of the fruits 
and of the beatitudes is something that no human being can 
ignore; it comes from God, and God, whether we like the fact 
or not, is the beginning and the end of every human heart. No 
human being can stand in the crowd along the road and see God 
passing by without crying out in prayer or in hatred.’ No one 
who meets M. Vincent can ignore him: few, surely, can hate him: 
for to know him even slightly is to learn something of charity. 
For this reason, perhaps, he would smile tolerantly on the various 
images projected under his name on the screen or in print or in 
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plaster; and even—is it too much to suppose?—quote once again 
from his Common Rule the words of Moses, who, when asked — 
to prevent certain people from prophesying, said: “O that all the 
people might prophesy’. 

‘My very own saint’, wrote Voltaire to the Marquis de Villette, 
‘is Vincent de Paul; he has merited canonization by Christians 
and philosophers alike.’ It would be interesting indeed if St 
Vincent in the Panthéon could be induced to comment on such a 
tribute from such a source. We do know, however, that St 
Vincent’s charity recognized no frontiers and that his pietas 
reached out to embrace all the creatures of God. So the gentle 
ironist of St Lazare might admit the relevance of the speculation 
and refer the curious enquirer to a letter he had written to 
Warsaw in 1645 in which he instructed Fr Ozenne to pass on some 
good news about the Queen of Poland’s small dog which had 
been boarded out with the Sisters of Charity in Rue du Faubourg- 
Saint-Denis: “Please tell Mlle Villiers that the little pet is begin- 
ning to condescend to recognize me’. 


Vv V WV 


CHESHIRE HOMES 


FRANCES PHIPPS 


HAT a distance there is between the words ‘works of 
‘ \ | mercy’ and that irritating slogan of prosperity, ‘We've 
never had it so good’. 

It is the distance between the good Samaritan and the welfare 
state. 

Perhaps it is true that people in England are being better cared 
for than ever before. It is comfortable to believe that most of the 
natural tragedies of humanity—sickness, old age, incurable 
disabilities—come under some heading or other in health services 
or charitable organizations, and that everyone is taken care of 
‘from the cradle to the grave’. We only have to look a very little 
way under the surface and behind the scenes to know that it is 
not true. 

It is a sad fact that all round us are numbers of men, women and 
children, chronically sick, or dying slowly of incurable disease, or 
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so severely and permanently disabled that it is not possible for 
them to live anywhere but in the ‘chronic’ wards of hospitals, 
where their very beds are often needed for more curable patients. 

Because their tragic frustrated lives are hidden from our sight 
they are lost in the backwaters, lingering on sometimes for many 
years, outside the stream of normal activity; and it is only too easy 
to pass them by. We urgently need to be reminded of their 
existence from time to time. 

Few works of mercy of the present day have had so quick and 
generous a response or made so popular an appeal in England as 
the ‘Cheshire Homes’. 

Television and B.B.C. talks have made a large public familiar 
with the charming smile and romantic story of Group-Captain 
Leonard Cheshire, v.c., the brave bomber-pilot of the last war; 
group-captain at twenty-four, leader of the famous ‘Dam- 
busters’, who, shocked by his experience as an official observer 
when the second atom bomb was dropped in 1945, decided to 
flo the Air Force in order to devote his life to the service of his 


ellow-men. 
- Leonard Cheshire is surely one of the greatest good Samaritans 
in the world today, and his homes deserve the incredible success 
cy have had; for they are the offering of a deeply compassionate 
nd generous man. 
Barely fifteen years have passed since the appearance of the first 
heshire Home. Now there are seventeen in England, with more 
preparation. ‘Fifty Homes for England’ is their founder’s aim. 
His work has spread overseas—to countries where there is less 
rosperity than here. Already in 1955, in answer to an appeal from 
India, Leonard Cheshire left for that country on a first visit. 
here are now six homes in India. One has lately been opened in 
ingapore, another in the Lebanon. And last year the first of 
everal homes in Nigeria was started for incurable crippled 
children. , 
The story is well-known to many, but worth telling again, of 
how the first Cheshire Home came into being. 
~ Having left the Air Force, Leonard Cheshire set to work to 
promote a community scheme for the re-settlement of ex-service- 
men, at his own expense. The enterprise failed, and to pay off 
the large debt incurred it was necessary to sell the house left to 
him by an aunt, Le Court near Liss in Hampshire. 
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It was while he was spending his last few days in the house, 
whose furniture had nearly all been sold already, that he heard 
that a former groundsman of seventy-five, who had been con- 
nected with the resettlement scheme, was slowly dying of 
cancer in the nearby hospital and his bed needed. 

In spite of the utmost goodwill all round, the sad fact remained: 
there was nowhere for him to go. 

Leonard Cheshire, on hearing this, cancelled the sale of his 
house, fetched the old man from hospital, took him in and 
nursed him himself until he eventually died. 

That is the story. What went on in the minds of those two men 
during the long hours of watching in the half-empty and silent 
house can only be guessed at. Great graces must surely have come 
from that one work of mercy, for, some time after, the old man. 
died in happiness and peace. And it is said that the conversion of 
Leonard Cheshire to the Catholic religion began from reading: 
the missal always lying on the sick man’s pillow. 

It is certain that that experience showed Leonard Cheshire 
his true vocation. It also gave him the thought that if that old 
dying man could be homeless there must be others like him. 

It was of course only too true. Others came quickly enough; 
Le Court soon filled up. A band of voluntary workers collected 
round him, nurses and doctors gave him their support, gifts began 
to come in—a bed from one, a mattress, blankets from another. 
So the first of the Cheshire Homes grew up. 

From its early precarious days Leonard Cheshire lived in the 
house, taking his share of the heaviest nursing, putting his heart 
and soul and much gaiety and laughter into the work, trying to 
make out of that dilapidated Victorian house a place, for the 
incurable sick people round him, with the atmosphere of a 
family provided by the mixture of patients and workers. In spite 
of its obvious and numerous drawbacks and inconveniences, 
many incurable and helpless men and women were sheltered for 
six years within its dilapidated but friendly walls. 

Then came the generous gift of the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust of £65,000 to build a new Le Court as a modern and up-to- 
date well-equipped home for the special care of young disablec 
men and women—with an age-limit for admission, supposedly, of 
forty. The new Le Court is the model Cheshire Home—the 
‘show’ home, a modern cheerful house with many small bed- 
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tooms (more like the ‘bed-sitters’ of students than the rooms of a 
nursing home). Here every invention and appliance is encouraged 
that will enable the patients to feel they are not completely help- 
less. One patient, half-paralysed, works a private printing press, 
and courses of every sort of training are given. Above all the 
patients feel that their mental powers are believed in and taken for 
granted. 

Efficiency is everywhere visible at Le Court—yet at the same 
time there remains the impression of a family group made up of 
various characters ‘making do together’ that was so characteristic 
of the old Le Court. 

Another experiment followed in Cornwall in 1948 in a group 
of old huts on a deserted training-ground, now replaced in its 
turn by a magnificent new home, complete with a local com- 
mittee and a trained matron and built by the local inhabitants. 

It was easy for a visitor to be horrified by the earlier huts and 
their obvious and appalling inconveniences. ‘How could one 
put very ill people here?’ was the first thought that crossed the 
visitor's mind. Yet for five years eight disabled patients were 
nursed in them and made to feel they were not just burdensome 
invalids, but the friends of Group-Captain Cheshire helping him 
to create, out of nothing, a home. 

It was when he was planning his third home that I first met 
Leonard Cheshire, as a patient in Midhurst Hospital. He was 
seriously ill at the time, having had one lung operation and 
awaiting another. 

When I went into his little room it was filled with the grave 
and lovely sound of Gregorian chanting from the Benedictine 
Abbey of Solesmes. He did not turn off the tape-recorder when I 
came in and we listened till the last prayer had floated away. 
Then he turned to me and at once began eagerly to explain his 
plans. I could not listen to him without the fear that he might be 
overtiring himself and I soon went away. But in spite of his worn 
thin face I could not think of him as an invalid. His spirit had 
remained so strong and free and he was obviously so unconcerned 
with his own illness. 

He asked me to visit Ampthill, the first of the very large old 
country houses that he was adapting for a home, in Bedfordshire. 
The day I went there I found only two patients, both seriously 
disabled men, lying in bed. Round them the home was being 
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created; an art student on a ladder painted a wall, the whole place 

was filled with cheerful sounds and much laughter. The two men 

watched with amusement and interest the rather amateur develop-_ 
ments of the voluntary workers’ plans; their trays were brought 

to their bedsides by a young man whistling. Nothing could have 

been less like the atmosphere of a hospital. 

Now Ampthill has also been fully repaired, renovated and given 
a new life, and houses some forty elderly men. 

So the story continues. Many historic, fine country houses have 
been offered to him and a new life has come to derelict family 
mansions otherwise doomed to be pulled down. No house 
offered to Leonard Cheshire is ever despised. Houses are his 
temptation, for he knows that as soon as their doors are open the 
houses will be filled. 

It is impossible in this article to do more than mention the 
world-wide possibilities and developments that are now growing 
out of the founding of the Ryder-Cheshire International Mission 
for the Relief of Suffering—the result of the marriage last summer 
between Leonard Cheshire and Sue Ryder. 

Since her extreme youth at the end of the last war Sue Ryder 
has led a ‘dedicated’ life, working in Germany on behalf of our 
‘forgotten allies’-—those stateless homeless refugees some of whom 
are still serving prison sentences in Germany, others whose health 
has been ruined by their treatment in Nazi concentration camps. 
By her own effort she created a building scheme to help the 
housing problem of those who leave the camps. She originated 
the Ockenden Venture, which educates children (mostly born in 
the camps) in England, covering their expenses back to Germany 
each year. And her holiday scheme enables families, and in- 
dividuals who can hardly remember having lived outside the huts 
of a refugee camp, to come to England each summer, where in 
her own home they are treated as her cherished personal friends. 

It was Sue Ryder’s knowledge of and compassion for the 
plight of the refugees from Poland that made her wish to help 
the sick in that country. That wish coincided with a long-cherished 
dream of Leonard Cheshire’s. Together they offered two pre- 
fabricated houses built in Coventry to be put up in Poland to 
contain some sixty incurable patients. These homes were accepted 
by the Polish Government, who have now asked for fifty more. 
The houses fill a most urgent need on account of the shortage of 
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hospitals, many incurable cancer patients being forced to die in 
crowded flats and tiny filled-up rooms. The disinterested ‘good 
Samaritan’ gesture of giving these houses purely to help relieve 
suffering in Poland, where destruction caused by the war has 
left so much misery, has been accepted by the Polish Government 
in the spirit in which it was made. 

Nor can I speak here of a great plan now under way in India— 
the centre, to be called Raphael, near Dehra Dun, where on a 
beautiful site in the foothills of the Himalayas it is hoped to create 
a group of homes, each destined for a separate need, round a large 
perfectly equipped up-to-date hospital. The first of these homes is 
already opened—for twenty-eight mentally defective and home- 
less children. Elsewhere on the estate, in tents and partly finished 
newly-built houses, are seventeen lepers—the first of two hundred 
who are now living outside the city of Dehra Dun, on the edge 
of a refuse dump. 

It is hoped that Raphael will grow into a village, with eight 
or nine houses which will be homes, with about fifty patients. It 
is intended to become the international training centre of both 
the mission and the homes. Perhaps it may become an example of 
how the incurably sick—those who otherwise think themselves 
‘useless’ and friendless—can help each other and feel at home. 

In India the need is so vast; poverty and suffering are more 
visible than here. The plan for Raphael is vast, too, and barely 
begun. When ideas are great they easily seem to many people 
like a dream. But the dreams of good Samaritans have a way of 
coming true. Their faith and love and active compassion bring 
them victory over our indifference, our doubts and fears. 
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CHRISTIAN GENEROSITY 


St Augustine 
(Sermon 42) 


This sermon seems to have been preached when St Augustine was 
an old man, and in poor health. In the second half he rather appears 
to lose the thread of what he had started preaching on. But while it 
lacks his usual liveliness and vigour, there are occasional flashes of his 
old self, and there is something very moving in listening to the old man 
gallantly carrying on at his supreme pastoral duty in spite of his in- 
furmities. 


plenty. Let it be effective in your hearts. You can listen 

strongly to what I am saying slowly and feebly—by 
complying with it. As though from his own thunder-cloud the 
Lord has thundered from the prophet Isaias; and if you have any 
sense, it has made you shiver. He spoke quite plainly, and these 
words need no explanation, only action. “What use have I’, he 
says, ‘for the multitude of your sacrifices?’! (Isaias i, 11). Who 
demanded these things from your hands? God wants us, not our 
possessions. But the sacrifice of the Christian is generosity to the 
poor. This is what makes God lenient to sins. Unless God treats 
our sins with lenience, all that remains for us is sentence. Now the 
way for men to purge themselves of those sins and failings which 
nobody can lead this life without is by generosity; which is of two 
kinds, giving and forgiving, giving people the good things you 
have, forgiving them the bad things you suffer. Two kinds of 
generosity, and just listen how our Lord, the good master, who 
shortened his word on the earth (Rom. ix, 28) to make it fruitful, 
not burdensome, listen how shortly he put them in a nutshell: 
‘Forgive’, he says, ‘and things will be forgiven you; give, and 
things will be given you’ (Luke vi, 37). That sort of generosity 
with which you pardon a man costs you nothing. There, he asks 
your pardon, you have granted it, you are none the poorer. 
Indeed you come home richer—in charity. But this other kind of 
generosity, where we are told to contribute to the needy, that 


Bees I have little strength, but God’s word has 


1 Probably the first words of a lesson from Isaias i, which had just been read, including 
vv. I-20. 
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does seem hard, because whatever a man has given away he will 
have to do without himself. 

And yet even in this case St Paul reassures us by saying: 
‘According to each man’s means, not to relieve others by im- 
poverishing yourselves’ (2 Cor. viii, 12). Let everyone measure 
his own means, then, but not with a view to hoarding on earth; 
give, what you give isn’t lost. I am not saying, “That isn’t lost’, 
Iam saying, “That is all that isn’t lost’. The rest that you don’t 
give and that you have plenty of and to spare—well, you either 
lose it while you live, or leave it when you die. And then, my 
brothers, just think of the promise he holds out to us. Forgive, he 
says, and things will be forgiven you, give and things will be 
given you. When he says “Give and things will be given you’, 
notice whom he is addressing. Man is being addressed by God, a 
mortal creature by the immortal creator, a beggar by such a 
landowner. And there is no question of his disclaiming what we 
have given. We have found someone at last to lend to on interest. 
Let us give at heavy rates—but to God, not man. We are giving 
to one who has enough and to spare, we are giving to one who 
has given us the wherewithal to give. And for little things, for 
trifles, for things that die and decay, for things of earth, we get 
eternal, indestructible things, things that last without end; but 
why should I make a long list of them? This promiser promises 
us himself. If you love him, buy him from himself. 

And just to prove to you that in giving to the poor you are 
giving to him, listen to what he says: ‘I was hungry and you gave 
me something to eat; I was thirsty and you gave me a drink; I 
was a stranger and you took me in; I was naked and you clothed 
me’. And they will say, “When did we see you in such straits as 
these and take care of you?’ “When you did it for one of my 
smallest ones’, he says, “you did it for me’ (Matt. xxv, 35-40). 
He gives from heaven and receives on earth. He gives, he receives. 
‘It is a sort of foreign investment you are making; you give here, 
and collect there. Here you give perishable things, there you get 
things that will last without end. 

And from time to time you say to God, “Deliver me, Lord, 
from a bad man’ (Ps. cxxxix, 1)—we have just been singing it, 
haven’t we? I know perfectly well with what feeling you say, 
‘Deliver me, Lord, from a bad man’. Is there anyone in this world 
who doesn’t suffer from some bad man or other? Well, when you 
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say this to God, ‘Deliver me, Lord, from a bad man’, and say it 
too from the bottom of your heart, mind you take a good look 
at yourself first. ‘Deliver me, Lord, from a bad man.’ Let’s 
suppose God answers, “Which one??—From Tom, from Dick, you 
will be saying, from goodness knows who may be vexing you. 
And he will answer, ‘Aren’t you going to say anything to me 
about yourself? If I am to deliver you from a bad man, the first 
man you have to be delivered from is yourself. You suffer from a 
bad man, don’t suffer from a bad you.’ Let’s just see if he can find 
in you what another bad man may do to you. Whatever a bad 
man may do to you, don’t you be bad yourself. Don’t let greed 
dominate you, don’t let your lusts tread you, don’t let your anger 
thresh you. These are your inner enemies. Don’t you go doing 
anything bad to yourself. Let’s see what a bad neighbour does to 
you, or a bad landlord, or a bad boss; let’s see the sort of thing 
he does to you. Let him find you to be a just man, find you a 
believer, find you a Christian, and what can he do to you then? 
Only what the Jews did to Stephen—by doing him evil, they 
sent him off for good, his own good. So when you ask God to 
deliver you from a bad man, look to yourself, don’t leave your- 
self out; ask him to deliver you from yourself. How does he do 
that? By forgiving your sins, and giving you merits, giving you 
strength to fight your lusts, breathing virtue into you, giving your 
mind heavenly pleasures to knock all earthly pleasures out of the 
running. When God gives you all that, he delivers you from your- 
self, and then, amid the evils of this age that all pass away with 
time, you can look forward to the Lord’s coming with those good 
things that no passage of time can touch. 

That must be enough for you. I don’t know how it is, but you 
can see for yourselves how I start so feebly and grow strong by 
talking to you. Your progress must mean so much to me, I have 
set my heart on it so. Like a farmer in his field, the higher his 
hopes of a crop, the less he notices his toil. You be my crop, so 
that with you I may be, all of us together may be, God’s crop. 


VN 
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WHAT CAN BE DONE 
JOHN WEBB 
I WRITE this article as a very ordinary Catholic layman. 


A schoolmaster whose work very definitely does not finish 

at four o'clock, father of four children not yet in their teens, 
an active member of various professional and Catholic organiza- 
tions, the only handyman, painter and decorator about the house, 
I am pretty busy. But I feel very strongly that once family and 
professional obligations have been fulfilled, the performance of 
works of Christian charity is my most important duty. 

It was as an undergraduate at Oxford after the war that I was 
persuaded by Catholic friends to join in works of charity. Like 
many others, we made a special effort to heal some of the wounds 
of war. We tried to become the genuine friends and tactful helpers 
of Polish students and German prisoners of war. We collected 
and despatched food and clothing to refugees and to Germany. 


- Then a Dominican introduced us to the normal charitable work 


which can—and should—be performed in the ordinary Catholic 
parish. This country has a proud record of charitable works to 
distant peoples in misfortune and towards many unusual causes 
—but I do not think that our Catholic record in many of our 
parishes is so worthy of admiration. We were very fortunate to 
be introduced to such work at an age, old for undergraduates, 
but still highly impressionable. The St Vincent de Paul society 
was established there, so we joined it and there learnt something 
of the problems of the rapidly increasing family, of the aged, the 
lonely, the sick and of the ordinary Catholic family, suddenly 
struck by misfortune or some particular difficulty, such as the 
threat of eviction from its home. Some of us were permitted to 
become prison visitors and were appalled at the conditions— 
“three prisoners in a cell designed for one in the heat of summer in 
a building frequently condemned but still operating. 

Then, for a time I dropped the work almost entirely. I soon 
had three young children and many domestic duties to perform 
and I found the strain of beginning to teach very considerable. 
There was no S.V.P. conference established, but the parish priest 
did occasionally ask for assistance when charitable help was 
needed. Or there was some task that we could see for ourselves 
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needed doing. I think that that is the case with the normal 
Catholic. And obviously the first need is to be charitable and to 
try to cope with the obvious problems arising near to oneself. 
But there is a lot more that needs to be done and I think that the 
ordinary Catholic requires a stimulus, a routine, the constant 
example and encouragement of others, to persevere in works of 
charity and to make the effort to adapt himself to new needs. This 
can be provided by the S.V.P. or any other group which exists 
for the performance of such works. 

When I moved to another parish I found an S.V.P. conference 
newly established but was reluctant to join at first, because of the 
already heavy demands on my time. But after five years I realize 
that no other work has a value and a reward equal to this. We 
visit old people. There are many of them here—married couples, 
widows, widowers, spinsters, and a few bachelors. They have so 
many difficulties—the practical business of living has become daily 
more bewildering and more onerous. We give them advice when 
asked for it, professional help when necessary, small but regular 
assistance in kind where it is clearly needed, we put them into 
touch with other agencies who are better equipped to help them; 
but above all else we try to give them our genuine friendship. 
Only when this is established will they feel happy about accepting 
other forms of help. How rich a thing Catholic friendship should 
be—intelligent, sensitive, aware of the needs of both body and 
soul. There can never be too much of it. In this part of the 
country our conferences rarely consist of more than half a dozen 
members so that those whom we visit get to know us all. But the 
individual members do usually keep to a fairly regular visiting 
list, so that it is easier to establish genuine friendships. Only then 
will the proud and the lonely reveal their real needs. I felt that 
for once I had succeeded when, visiting an old lady in a home, 
one of the helpers there announced to her, ‘Oh, Miss Duncanson, 
your son has arrived to see you’. She, for her part, is still trying to 
live down the scandal! 

Occasionally, one is privileged to see God’s providence and 
grace working in a person’s soul. The parish priest once asked us 
to call on a lady whose husband had just died and who was in 
practical difficulties. We did so and decided that we ought to call 
regularly for a time because of the distressed state she was in. She 
soon became seriously ill with cancer. By this time we had won 
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her confidence and she revealed to us that she had not been 
properly married to her husband—indeed, he had not been 
divorced from his first wife—and we discovered also that she had 
forgotten most things about her faith even though she had been 
brought up in a good French-Canadian family. In time she 
returned to the sacraments; a Catholic lady, with whom she had 
become friendly, with incredible generosity took her into her 
own home to nurse her; we managed to get her to Lourdes; and, 
although she was not cured physically, the spiritual cure was most 
remarkable. Her sufferings were terrible and her temptations to 
despair and rebellion were equally severe over a period of nearly 
two years. But our visits obviously made what seemed to us a 
quite disproportionate difference to her, and they encouraged 
the lady who bore the burden of nursing her in such a distressing 
illness. She was a remarkably holy person when she died and 
taught us far more than we ever taught her. 

At the moment I am not doing regular prison visiting because 
the prison is ten miles away and I cannot devote a full evening to 
it. But I do go a few times every year to give talks to a discussion 
group of Catholic prisoners organized by another S.V.P. brother. 
There is an urgent need for more Catholic prison visitors. The 
proportion of our co-religionists in prison is certainly higher than 
the Catholic percentage of the population as a whole—but the 
same is not true of our Catholic prison visitors. If you are near a 
prison and would like to know more about the work, ask the 
ptiest who acts as chaplain. There is no need to be a member of 
the S.V.P. to undertake this work. Only those prisoners receive a 
‘visitor who have expressed a desire to do so, so there is no need 
to be afraid that you will not be welcome. It is the practice to 
name the number of prisoners you have the time to visit regu- 
larly, but you have to agree to accept whoever is allotted. But 
usually the C. of E. chaplain, who does the allocation, will respect 
"your wishes to have the Catholics on your list. The object of such 
visiting is to give the prisoner a much-needed contact with the 
outside world and to help him to decide on his manner of life 
when his prison term has expired. There is much discussion of 
religion in prisons. Sometimes one can help the prisoner about 
his worries over what is going on at home by contacting his parish 
priest or the local S.V.P. conference and asking them to make a 


visit. 
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Probably the most difficult cases to tackle are those of feckless 
and large families. Unfortunately, the large and well-conducted 
but poor families do not ask for the help to which they are 
entitled; but the parish clergy do give a list of deserving families 
for presents at Christmas and non-Catholic organizations also 
sometimes ask for names at that season. However, with regard 
to the former group considerable caution is necessary. Often the 
husband is not shouldering his responsibilities. He throws up a 
steady job for one with better money that is usually seasonal or 
unstable, and then is out of work just when jobs are most difficult 
to get. Such people often show an extraordinary knowledge of 
the different regulations under which they can get help. To give 
money is to encourage them in bad ways and, in addition, with a 
host of hire-purchase commitments, their needs prove a bottom- 
less pit which our limited resources are incapable of filling. The 
most that can be done is to give help in kind fox the sake of the 
children when need is most urgent. Regular visiting is essential 
to keep an eye on developments and sometimes helps to keep 
them in the Church, although very little progress often seems to 
be made. It is a strange fact that the teaching of the Church with 
regard to contraception and abortion is still so often obeyed when 
normal religious observance seems to have gone by the board. 
Great is the danger of respectable Catholics treating such families 
as being outside the pale, because they are a scandal to their 
neighbours, with their dirty and unruly children, and the béte- 
noire of the professional social worker. 

There are also many broken Catholic homes, where the wife 
has been left to struggle unaided with the maintenance of the 
home and the upbringing of the family. There is much that can 
be done here to help the mother with her worries, and to speak 
to the boys of the family, in particular, when they are being 
troublesome. 

The care of the blind has greatly improved now, but there are 
still serious gaps in the service. The most serious is the shortage of 
places in homes for the blind and the fact that in most cases they 
will not accept anybody who is not otherwise able-bodied. This 
can lead to quite long delays before they can be admitted. One 
such lady, whom we had visited and taken to mass while her non- 
Catholic husband was still alive, had a fund of wonderful 
anecdotes, including the one of the occasion when she and a blind 
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friend groped their way into a building which they were certain 
was a public house. They ordered a couple of drinks at the counter, 
only to be told that they were in the bank! After her husband 
died, she was living in a house alone for some months before a 
home could take her in. We still visit her there, although it is 
situated some way off. This is not only because of the bond which 
has been established between us over the past years, but also 
because, although we have approached the clergy and various 
societies there, no one has come forward to undertake the work 
of taking her to mass occasionally or out for a walk or merely 
dropping in for a chat. The clergy, of course, take her holy 
communion. She is not the only case of this kind. Another elderly 
blind lady (French), living by herself, has been confined to bed 
for over a year. A neighbour brings in her meals, but frequently 
she is alone from dinner-time till next morning at breakfast—a 
very lonely life. An S.V.P. brother calls daily, does necessary odd 
jobs, spends some time chatting to her, deals occasionally with her 
business correspondence and generally keeps an eye on her. But 
she is an amiable character, well-read, marvellously contented 
with her lot, never upset, and a person in whose company it is a 
pleasure and an inspiration to be able to spend half-an-hour. The 
giving is never all on one side. 

You may say that in these days of the welfare state material 
need no longer exists. Certainly the amount of it has been 
drastically reduced in this country. But the work of Christian 
charity and the spirit of the St Vincent de Paul society has always 
been that of service and the giving of self rather than the doling 
out of alms. I have also heard the criticism that all we do is to give 
money to tramps, idlers and ne’er-do-wells. Such types do present 
a problem and it is often extremely difficult to sort out the genuine 
from the false; some of their stories are so very plausible. If there 
is any serious doubt, obviously one must give the person the 

benefit of that doubt in the name of Christ. But in this parish we 
have worked out a procedure to follow in co-operation with the 
clergy. Such casuals call at the presbytery—we are particularly 
careful to keep our own addresses secret. The priest will then ring 
one of us to come over to interview the person, or give him a 
time to come back when this can be done. If he gives an address 
we arrange to visit him. Frequently he has never been heard 
of there. Ourtimehas been wasted but not the alms entrusted to us. 
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This is not meant to be merely a recruiting article for the 
S.V.P. Some people are happier and more effective working alone. 
In other cases it may be easier to set up a group for charitable 
work within an existing society. Many of these must exist 
already. But it may help if I explain how a parish conference of 
the Society of St Vincent de Paul operates. The organization and 
procedure is simplicity itself. There are no frills. A member 
merely agrees to attend the weekly meeting, to carry out a 
minimum of one family visit per week and to contribute to the 
secret collection according to his means. The meeting opens and 
closes with prayers, there is a short spiritual reading, and the rest 
of the time is taken up with the consideration of the next week’s 
work. Our own meetings do not last longer than forty-five 
minutes. Each member reports on his visits. If family or pro- 
fessional obligations or other reasons have prevented him from 
making one, he merely reports the fact. Also it is fully understood 
that some members have more time than others. Ifa family needs 
material help, the visiting member presents their case for con- 
sideration and the conference decides what help should be granted; 
or their problems are considered and the best line of action decided 
upon. The proceedings are, of course, completely confidential. 
In an ideal conference youth and age, enthusiasm and caution— 
not that there is always a direct connection between the two— 
contribute to securing the wisest solution. One of the clergy is 
usually present as chaplain. The programme of visits for the next 
week is decided upon. It is ordinarily necessary to supplement the 
collection of a small conference and usually a parish priest will 
give permission for a special collection or a permanent box or 
something of that nature. In practice we also often undertake 
works of Catholic Action, such as the selling of Catholic papers 
and magazines, because no other group is prepared to take on the 
responsibility. 

To start a new conference only two or three initial members 
are necessary, and as soon as they have secured the authorization 
of the parish priest they can go ahead. After working for at least 
six months, they can approach the S.V.P. central council of the 
area to secure recognition, or ‘aggregation’ as it is called. The 
work has been endowed with many spiritual benefits by successive 
popes. Membership is restricted to men, but if the parish has the 
good fortune to possess a group of ladies engaged in charitable 
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work, then we provide mutual assistance to each other in the 
service of the poor, the sick and the troubled. 

The work itself presents a continual challenge to spiritual sloth 
or pharisaic self-satisfaction. Those whom we visit usually 
regard us as benefactors, but it is we who feel most in their debt: 
many are so obviously better people than we are ourselves; 
whilst in those cases where the spiritual and moral needs are 
clearly very great, one’s own personal inadequacy to satisfy them 
is very keenly felt. Hence the stress laid on the need for personal 
sanctification. 

The spirit of the society is that no work of charity is alien to it; 
and that no new demand should be rejected in the name of a false 
conservatism and loyalty to the past. The whole life of our patron 
St Vincent de Paul represented a refusal to be contented with the 
performance of contemporary conventional works of Catholic 
charity alone. And the whole aim of Frederick Ozanam, who 
founded the St Vincent de Paul society before the middle of the 
last century, was to attempt solutions of the new problems of his 
own times. As a student in the profoundly irreligious University 
of Paris of his day, he used his intellect and eloquence to great 
effect in the defence of the Church. But when he was challenged 
to ‘show us your works’, he had the honesty to acknowledge that 
Saint-Simonian criticism of the neglect of the poor by Catholics 
was all too justified. With a true youthful spirit of faith, charity 
and adventure, he set himself to remedy this state of affairs in 
Paris at least and so the first conference of the Society of Saint 
Vincent de Paul was born. Later, as a professor, he was outstand- 
ing not only for his exceptional care of his students but also for 
the production of original work of a high standard. As a husband 
he was happy and devoted to his wife and full of joy in their only 
child. But he refused to remain contented with what had been 
achieved in the enthusiasm of his youth, and continued to inspire 
and labour for a new movement of charity which spread at an 
astonishing rate throughout Europe and beyond. It is our hope 
that he will soon be beatified so that more laymen will be drawn 
to follow his example. The character of the need for charity has 
changed much since his times: but the need itself remains. 


Vv V WV 
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PARENTS AND THE CHALLENGE OF CHILDREN 


WILLIAM P. ANGERS 


OO many children present problems fraught with danger 
these days. One has only to pick up the newspapers or 


listen to the news to appreciate the seriousness and scope 
of the child-adult conflict as well as its far-reaching consequences. 
Indeed, it is not uncommon to read of parents and teachers being 
beaten, injured or killed. Conflicts and tensions between adults and 
children are becoming too much the rule rather than the exception. 

All kinds of explanations have been offered for the mis- 
behaviour and misdeeds. Some say the attitude on the part of 
children is caused by the influence of comic books. Others claim 
it is lack of adult discipline at home and school. Some lay the 
blame to a decline of ethical and moral values as religion loses its 
grasp on people and has lost its significance to the modern mind. 
Still others say the reason is due to lack of respect for authority 
which stems from home and school situations. 

There is much that can be said for these explanations, and there 
is little doubt that each one partly explains the problem. However, 
in the final analysis, are reasons for the existence of the child-adult 
conflict the important consideration? Perhaps, instead, it is time 
to start understanding the children of today and thereby begin to 
discover solutions. 

In former times the pendulum was at the extreme of authority, 
so that autocracy prevailed. Children did what they were told 
to do without question. Blind obedience was expected of them 
because ‘I said so’. This was true at home and at school. It usually 
meant the child felt the order as well as heard it. Thus corporal 
punishment was the accepted means of persuading children to 
conform to the authority figure. But since differences of opinion 
often existed between parents in the same house, the child was 
easily confused and grew up to populate our modern neurotic 
society. 

As a result of the many abuses of this authoritarian approach 
the pendulum has now swung to the other extreme, and the 
swing has been given impetus by the prevalent misunderstanding 
of the true meaning of democracy. This implies a radical change 
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from authority to ‘equality’ as our national! educational philo- 
sophy. But the methods of character education for children have 
not kept abreast of these trends, either at home or at school. 
Instead, the parents blame the teachers or school authorities for not doing 
the job they themselves should be doing at home, and vice versa. The 
result is that both parents and teachers are so busy putting the 
blame on the other to cover up their own inadequacies and short- 
comings that the child is running rampant. Thus the pendulum 
has swung to the other extreme and we have a child-centred home 
instead of a parent-centred one. 

This is further complicated by the underlying conflict in which 
parents and teachers are caught. They were children in an auto- 
cratic age and are now raising children in a democratic age so 
that today they do not know how to cope with the discipline 
problem. Instead of accepting the challenge which children 
present to them, they go to an extreme either by indulging the 
child and becoming his slave or they return to the old way of 
being too strict with him and admitting defeat. Children have 
become a threat instead of a challenge. 

The problem of raising children is all the more confused by the 
conflicting literature on child guidance. As a result bringing up 
children becomes an almost impossible task, because a “common 
sense’ psychology of character training is almost completely 
overlooked in the confusion. 

Alfred Adler, founder of the school of individual psychology, 
gave the world a ‘common sense’ psychology which today’s 
parents and teachers would find most useful as a guide to rearing 

-children. He was a practical psychologist, an educator and a 
parent. He spoke in simple words and wrote in simple language 
so that his system of psychology can be understood, shared, and 
benefited from by people the world over. 

When Catholicism is superimposed upon Adlerianism, the 
result is a Catholic psychology of education for both parents and 
teachers which is workable because it involves the total personality 
of children. Adler stresses the importance of the family and family 
life from a psychological point of view just as the Catholic Church 
stresses it from a religious viewpoint. 

He termed this emphasis the ‘family constellation’, or the 
position of the family members in relation to each other. Family 


1 The author of this article is writing of the United States. 
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constellation is an essential feature of Adlerian psychology in 
order to understand the child, because it is from the family that 
the child develops his own particular life-style which will charac- 
terize him throughout his life. Since each person perceives things 
in a singular way, Adler termed his system individual psychology. 

The first person with whom the infant comes in contact is the 
mother. In fact it is from the mother that the child first acquires 
his attitudes towards other people, towards himself, towards the 
school, towards the world, and even towards life itself. Hence the 
infant’s education to become a useful person begins in the home at 
birth through his relationship with the mother. 

It is for this reason that Adler felt the mother had a special 
mission as an educator in the development of the child. She, by 
nature, is the closest one to the child, and vice versa. Thus, upon 
the attitude (co-operation or non-co-operation) of the mother 
depends the attitude of the child. To raise an emotionally healthy 
child, it is her special task and function to teach the child mutual 
co-operation so he will know how to co-operate with others in the 
tasks of life—subsistence, society, sex and the Supreme Being 
(or work, the community, other people and religion). 

The Catholic Church, in her wisdom, long ago assigned women 
a special place. It is at the mother’s knee that the child should 
learn right from wrong. And it is the mother who teaches her 
child religion for the first time—who gives the child his first 
glimpses into the meaning of life and his place in it. The mother 
lays the foundation for the child’s life-style; and, if she is building 
a strong foundation, she teaches her child co-operation in all 
areas. As the child grows towards independence, he is thus able 
to take his place as a good citizen who co-operates for the welfare 
of the community, and a good Catholic who co-operates as a 
member of the mystical body of Christ. 

The second person the mother teaches the child to co-operate 
with or to share himself with is the father, who has a special 
function of equal importance to play in the character formation 
of the child. Religiously and psychologically the role of the father 
is a serious duty and obligation. From the relationship of father 
and mother to each other the child can learn a further lesson in 
co-operation or else one of his first lessons in non-co-operation. 

This is the basis of the need for accord between the marriage 
partners on raising the child together—as a team. And both 
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parents should share in disciplining their children. The task cannot 
be delegated to only one partner because children receive guid- 
ance and example, whether it be good or bad, from both parents. 
Parents who shirk the duty of discipline leave the door open 
for psychological and religious conflicts in their children, which 
may later lead to a situation requiring professional help for both 
child and parents. 

The most effective method for parents to use in dealing with 
children, even in matters of discipline, is to treat them kindly but 
firmly, and to give them respect as individuals. If a child is treated as 
an inferior or as a misfit or as a threat, he will grow up to be an 
inferior, a misfit and a threat. Raised in such a way, he cannot 
be expected to become independent and respectful of himself and 
others. Nor can he gain confidence in his abilities unless he has 
been taught self-confidence by encouragement to creative pro- 
ductivity. 

A child who is treated as an inferior and with disrespect for 
his individuality will grow up dependent, exploiting others 
including his parents, and emotionally crippled. He has learned 
a life-style, first from his parents and later on his own. 


Take, for example, a boy whose mother fusses over him when 
he has the sniffles. The boy, even as a baby, learns the lesson well: 
he gets attention by having sniffles. As he grows older, he adds 
stomach upsets and then headaches to his repertoire of attention- 
getting mechanisms. His ‘ill-health’ excuses him from doing 
chores, gets him extra money when his allowance is gone, etc. 
- He develops a life-style of bad health to achieve his goal of getting 
attention without doing anything that really deserves attention. 
He knows how to do nothing and get applause for it, too. 


Inferiority feelings are also important in the development of a 
child’s life-style. Sometimes a child possesses an actual physical 
inferiority (spastic muscles, deafness, poor eyesight), but usually 
these feelings stem from an imagined (real, nevertheless, to the 
child) inferiority, such as short stature or straight hair. 

In the cases of actual inferiority, parents should never reproach, 
belittle or overprotect the child because this will teach him defeat, 
discouragement, and how to use his handicap as a weapon to get 
his own way. It is important that the parents teach handicapped 
children early in life how to compensate constructively for the 
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inferiority—to turn it to an advantage asa co-operating member of 
society. 

When a physically normal child feels inferior, it may stem from 
his attitude regarding such things as his looks or size. His parents, 
other members of the family, or playmates often reinforce these 
feelings by calling attention to his size or looks. Thus the physi- 
cally normal child develops emotional inferiority and a mistaken 
life-style. He uses this faulty life-style as an excuse to do nothing 
and yet to gain attention from others. The child feels nothing 
can be expected of him because he is helpless: he is suffering from 
an ‘inferiority complex’. Adler would describe such a child as 
being ‘on the useless rather than the useful side of life’. 


In Adlerian psychology the position of the child (oldest, middle, 
youngest) in the family constellation is important towards under- 
standing the life-style. The oldest one is usually an authoritarian. 
This child is most often reliable, dependable, and causes little 
trouble unless he feels dethroned by the presence of a second-born 
or a youngest. Then his behaviour may change drastically 
because he will no longer feel he is the centre of attention. He or 
she usually likes to be first in doing things. 


Often parents are heard to say: “Our first one was an angel 
but the second one is a devil’. If the first one does well at school, 
it is possible that the second one will do poorly as this is a different 
way of winning attention. If the first one is helpful at home, the 
second won't do anything. If there is a third child, then the second 
one feels he must either outdo the oldest and the youngest or 
give up in complete discouragement, especially if the other two 
children are doing very well. 

If the oldest finds acceptable ways of getting attention, the 
second must find different ways of doing so. When the oldest 
fails in some area, then there is opportunity for the second to 
secure attention. But when the oldest is considered perfect, then 
the second child feels he can only get attention by a devious or 
annoying way. 

The third child or the baby as a special position. Sometimes he 
outdoes the other two, but more frequently than not he uses his 
position to have others wait on him. In this way he doesn’t have 
to do anything because nothing is expected of him. The youngest 
child is often spoiled and pampered—just like an only child. And 
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also like an only child he gives up tasks because he becomes easily 


discouraged. 

Feelings of inferiority and a particular position in the family 
constellation do not necessarily mean that a child must develop 
a faulty life-style. The difference between a constructive or 
destructive way of life depends upon the child’s goal and it is the 
parents’ duty to show the child healthy goals, while discouraging 
false ones. 

For instance, if a baby is crying and there seems to be nothing 
wrong, it is wiser to let the child cry instead of paying attention 
to the fussing. Thus the baby learns to experience frustration and 
through this to resolve his own problem. In other words, the 
parents set a goal of independence for the baby by encouraging 
him to mature behaviour right from infancy. As a result the child 
experiences a feeling of strength, of accomplishment, and of 
reliance on his own abilities. 

On the other hand, the parent who gives in to the crying is 
teaching the child immature behaviour, that is: ‘fussing gets 
attention’. Therefore, it is always better to ignore irritating 
actions, even temper tantrums, in order to guide the child along 
constructive channels of self-development. 

Although parents need to encourage their children, it is a good 
idea to do this in moderation. Too much approval fosters an 
erroneous life-style, as the child may look for constant parental 
approbation instead of developing self-confidence and in- 
dependence. 

The important role parents play in the child’s character 
formation cannot be overstressed. When parents fail to teach their 
children co-operation and independence, problem children result. 
Adler says that three types of children will eventually need 
psychotherapy: the pampered, the neglected, and the child with 
~ an inferiority. 

In therapy these individuals will have to be helped to under- 
stand their faulty goals and life-styles. Then they will have to be 
assisted to find useful, beneficial goals and to see how their non- 
co-operative behaviour is in reality short-changing themselves in 
the tasks of life. 

Lecturing and punishment only make the problem child feel 


more inferior and more determined to use more forceful means 
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next time to gain attention. Some children even prefer punishment 
to being ignored. 

Sheer force also encourages misbehaviour; it does not correct it, 
and preaching is of no avail as the child usually already knows 
everything you are saying. However, progress can be made by 
helping the child understand the goal of his misbehav our or 
what he expects to gain by it. Then he is ready to listen to 
reason, to co-operate in a mature way. 

A parent-child relationship of mutual respect and co-operation 
fostered by kindness and firmness, and rooted in religion, creates 
a healthy family atmosphere. A simple basic psychology, such as 
Adler’s individual psychology, gives parents the knowledge to 
understand their children, while Catholicism offers both children 
and parents a way of life—a set of sound principles—to govern 
their actions. In Adlerianism and Catholicism, parents and children 
will find the answer to total personality integration, and through 
the practice of religion be able to advance from co-operation on 
the natural level to co-operation with the divine. 


Vv V W 


SERMON 282 OF SAINT AUGUSTINE ON THE FEAST 
OF SS. PERPETUA AND FELICITY 


(Translated by H.O’D.) 
sk we te keeping the feast of two holy martyrs—the 


two who stood out most for bravery on this occasion, 

the two whose names stand for the reward they and all 
their companions received for their great and holy sufferings. 
Perpetua and Felicity—the names of two, the reward of all. 
And why? Because in that struggle all these martyrs were toiling 
hard, by suffering and by bearing witness for a certain space of 
time, only so that in the end they could enjoy—perpetual felicity ! 
How very appropriate it was that divine providence arranged 
that these two shouldn’t just be martyred, but should be martyred 
practically hand-in-hand. Which happened so that one single day 
could be marked with their double glory—a joint feast-day left 
behind for those who follow to celebrate. Their example in this 
wonderful struggle encourages us to imitate it, and their very 
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names assure us of an indivisible reward. Let them hold each other 
peut let each grip the other.We don’t hope for one without the 
other. 

Sans felicity perpetuity palleth; 

And felicity fadeth that is not perpetual. 


That’s enough for the moment about the names of the martyrs 
whose feast we’re keeping. What about the bearers of the names? 
We've had their martyrdom read to us, and we’ve heard all the 
traditional stories. So we know that these two martyrs, who were 
so outstanding for their merits and virtues, weren’t just women 
but wives into the bargain. One of them was a mother as well, 
and this was a much greater drawback than just being a poor weak 
woman. For this way the Enemy was able to attack from all 
directions. He thought they wouldn’t be strong enough to stand 
firm under such a cruelly heavy battery of temptation, so would 
give in to him immediately. They’ld be his in no time. But they 
sprang all his traps, using the strength of the inward man, the 
strength that is really secure and impregnable, to break down his 
attack. 

Of course there were men martyred too in this famous and 
splendid band—very brave men who, this same day, conquered 
by suffering. But it’s not their names which make today memor- 
able for us. Not because the women behaved better than the men, 
but because it took a greater miracle for womanly weakness to 
overthrow the old Enemy. And because what the men’s strength 
was struggling to achieve was—perpetual felicity. 


The Next Issue 


of Tue Lire oF THE Spirit will be a double number for August- 
September, on the theme of Justice. 
1 It is hard to tell which of them St Augustine has in mind, as in actual fact they were 


both mothers. But Perpetua was actually nursing a child when she was arrested, and 
Felicity gave birth to her child prematurely in prison. 
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REVIEWS 


Tue MysTERY OF THE CHURCH: Studies by Yves Congar, 0.P. Trans- 
lated by A. V. Littledale. (Geoffrey Chapman; 24s.) 
Clarity of expression and simplicity of language are sadly lacking 

in this work of the learned French Dominican, P. Congar, to whom the 

theological world is so indebted for his valuable work on divided 

Christendom. This collection of studies, which is strictly theological 

and richly positive in its approach, is alas, also very limited in its 

appeal. It presupposes in its readers a knowledge not only of Latin, 

Greek, German and French, but also an acquaintance with the current 

technicalities of modern biblical and patristic scholarship. This is a 

pity. A lot that P. Congar stands for in the highly specialized world to 

which he belongs should be made more available to the majority of 

Catholics who are lacking this highly technical background. If there 

is one thing we need more than any other in our spiritually starved 

age it is inspiring utterance of the word of God. The true source of 
such inspiration, the Holy Ghost, is shown to us in these studies to be 
the very soul of that social body that we call the Catholic Church. 

P. Congar states the truth that such inspiration as is required for our 

supernatural and apostolic lives is necessarily dependent on our vital 

incorporation into the body which is the Church. This is shown in a 

masterly presentation of scriptural and traditional evidence which an 

honest student of the sources would find it difficult to gainsay. But the 
great message of the faith, the utterly simple solution to all spiritual 
desolation and barrenness, still remains unemphasized, passed over, 
taken for granted. This is indeed sad when we bear in mind that for 
most people the only experience of inspiration is in the sphere of 
the arts. Music, literature, painting, all continue to produce inspired 
works of genius. There is no other way open to man except through 
his fleshly body. And the Word was made flesh. But can we not point 
to the neglect of art as a vehicle of inspiration as one of our major 
problems of Catholic education? In the opinion of the present reviewer 
never has so much good will been expended to so little purpose. It is 
through the arts and the thought and wisdom that begets them that 
we are fed and made docile to inspiration. Artistic presentation and 
philosophy are far from conspicuous in these studies. One turns with 
relief from the painstaking mass of information here given us in this 
and kindred works, to the truly enlightened simplicity of a Newman and 

a St Thomas Aquinas. In both these great men we see both art and 

philosophy at their best. They were so great because they did not 

ignore the claims of both art and philosophy in everything they 
wrote. It would be absurd to suggest that these two disciplines do not 
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underlie everything that P. Congar writes. But underlying is not 
enough. The enemies of the Church are not slow to exploit both art 
and philosophy in their great and effective campaign to win masses of 
our people to the cause of materialism. Sometimes one feels that not 
nearly enough attention is being, has been paid to the directives of the 
supreme pontiffs since Leo XIII began to call the Church back to 
philosophy and the arts. 


MatTTHEW RIGNEY, O.P. 


Tue Son oF Man. By Francois Mauriac. (Burns Oates; 12s. 6d.) 

‘If I were to give a human reason for my fidelity to Christ in this 
evening of my life, I would call it the quieting of the radical anguish 
that is in me’ (p. 121). 

It is then fittingly to the epilogue to these meditations that we must 
go in order to find the personal solution to the eternal problem— 
personal to the writer who has let us into his own particular anguish 
for so many years. A book of meditations should be judged in isolation 
from any other work of the same author; but to read the meditations 
of Mauriac without being aware of what has gone before is not possible. 
This must be the fortune, or misfortune, of one who has laid bare for 
us the human soul, who has probed the depths and heights of human 
action and who in the “evening of his life’ wishes to take us by the 
hand and lead us to peace. 

“What I propose as a defence against this form of anguish is another 
anguish which is generative of peace and joy’ (p. 128). Alas! are we to 
jump out of the frying pan into the fire? Are we still to be yearning 
for Maria Cross? and are we never to be allowed to stand silently at 
the foot of the cross with Mary the mother of God? 

The new ‘anguish’ proposed is the ‘anguish for another’, the anguish 

‘of charity, making their suffering ours. This at the present time is 
piercingly relevant as our dulled emotions, dulled by endless onslaughts 
from refugees, persecutions, and torture, need resensitizing. 

We are taken by Mauriac through the life of Christ, the childhood, 
the hidden life, the passion and the resurrection, and we see ourselves 

~ as the imitators of the persecutors of Christ. In this part, with the 
undertones of the Algerian torture revelations, we have Mauriac at his 
best. Pilate wanted to move the crowd to pity with the Ecce homo. This 
was Pilate’s effort to avoid the ghastly end by appealing to the humanity 
of the mob. Today there is no humanity left to which we can appeal. 
There is the mob, but too hard of heart, and charity is dead. 

All sincere writing of this kind carries insights and true vision, and 
these flashes abound in this book; but how often one is pulled up 
sharply! The fire that Christ came to pour out on the world seems 
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always before our eyes, but we rarely see the tongues of flame at 
Pentecost—only the flames of destruction around the doomed cities. 
Twice we are told of the ‘tyranny’ of the Christian choice. Christ is 
said to be among young boys ‘tyrannically present’ demanding a 
choice (p. 62). We are told ‘Christ remains just as we know him in the 
gospels with his inordinate demands, separating man from woman and 
woman from man’ (p. 61). Here we are back over old ground; here 
is no peace, and here surely no anguish has been stilled. Yes, we are not 
meant to be lulled; the cross is not comfortable, but are we never to 
know that the burden can be light, and the yoke sweet? 

All of us who are in the evening of life will follow Mauriac along 
the road to Emmaus, for on this road he can help us to regret morethan 
anyone else that we never recognized our Saviour on the way. I 
would gratefully allow Mauriac to carry my humble request that the 
Lord should stay and eat with us. I know he would persuade him better 
than I could, but I think I would choose another emissary to carry my 
gift to the cave at Bethlehem. 

G. T. GrisEWOoD 


PRAYERS FROM THE Psarms. Arranged by Hubert McEvoy, s.j. (Burns 

Oates; 6s.) 

A little treasure of a book. It is like one of those lovely Chinese boxes 
holding innumerable tinier boxes, but in reverse. It is small and com- 
pact, but opens out wider and wider vistas of thought and spiritual 
enlightenment to the reader. 

With the increasing emphasis on the significance of the liturgy, the 
popularity of manuals of devotion is on the wane. The psalms, we 
know, are a source of prayer as well as an ideal prayer in themselves. 
They cover all walks of life and every human need, but not everyone 
has the time or ability to search out suitable extracts, to fit the necessities 
and desperations, or the exhilarations and perplexities of the moment. 

Father McEvoy has done this so invitingly that, instead of finding 
ourselves bogged down by our lack of receptivity to the inspired word, 
we are actually encouraged to study the psalms more deeply and make 
their praise, petition and intercession our own. 

pray to religious who wish to unite themselves more intimately 
with the opus Dei, but are perhaps hampered by inadequate knowledge 
of Latin or lack of time to ponder the true meaning of a translation, 
this little book will be valuable. 

GG 
THE BaptisMat Sacririce. By George Every, s.s.M. (S.C.M. ‘Studies 
in Ministry and Worship’ 14; 9s. 6d.) 

This is an absorbing and informative book, but in the last resort 
rather disappointing. The theme is outlined in the preface: what light 
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can the close link between baptism and eucharist in the early Church 
throw on our contemporary problem of ‘indiscriminate baptism’— 
parents offering their children for baptism when their own faith and 
motives are at best doubtful. The author rightly rejects a rigorist 
attitude, but finds the problem a real one, perhaps even more pressing 
to his fellow Anglicans and to continental Catholics than to Catholics 
in this country. His concrete suggestions are, very briefly, that if 
baptisms were performed in an eucharistic setting, the link between 
the two sacraments would be far more clearly emphasized, and the 
responsibilities of Christian life and parenthood less easily forgotten. 
He also meets some of the practical difficulties which his suggestion 
raises in the context of the Anglican rite. 


So far, so good. There is a genuine apostolic concern for the problem, 
and the solution is clearly along the right lines. The disappointment 
arises first because much of the book seems only loosely attached to this 
main theme. Indeed, one gets the impression that several chapters were 
originally written as independent liturgical essays and have not been 
properly integrated into the book. Moreover, to solve satisfactorily 
a practical pastoral problem of this sort, not only the liturgical but also 
the strictly theological aspects must be dealt with—for example, the 
theological connection between baptism and eucharist, the notions of 
baptism in fide parentum and in utero matris ecclesiae, and the theological 
treatment of the difference between the priest’s and the people’s 
offering in the mass. Such considerations are not entirely absent, but 
they do not receive enough attention. 


Overcrowding is another cause for disappointment. All the subjects 
touched on are important, there are valuable gatherings of material, 
-especially in the chapter on the eucharist, and Br Every’s comments are 
often illuminating. But to pack so much into 111 pages inevitably leads 
to sketchiness and questionable generalizations. It will not do, for 
instance, to say that ‘the western theology of the atonement was built 
up to justify and interpret the accepted ways of worship’ (p. 91), 
despite the appendix on pages 107-111 to support the statement. And 
the two forms of the orate fratres from Syrian rites quoted on page 90 
quite patently do not display that contrast with western forms which 
Br Every claims for them. But perhaps one's final thought is not 
criticisms such as these, but the hope that Br Every will write further 
and in detail on these themes. For he has said much that is valuable, and 
clearly could say a great deal more. 


FABIAN RADCLIFFE, O.P. 
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Centuries. By Thomas Traherne. (The Faith Press; 15s.) 

Traherne (1637-1674) was the son of a Hereford shoemaker. He 
was educated at Oxford, presented to a living near Hereford, and died 
at Teddington as family chaplain to the Lord Keeper of the Seals. 
His poems and Centuries were forgotten until Bertram Dobell discovered 
them and published them, the poems in 1903 and a modernized version 
of Centuries in 1908. This is a re-issue of that text with a few corrections 
by the late H. M. Margoliouth, editor of the critical text of Traherne. 


It is worth quoting the silliest sentence in the introduction by Hilda 
Vaughan, the wife of Charles Morgan, because it unintentionally helps 
us to see what value we can really put on Traherne’s work (we are 
told by the blurb that many experts have compared Centuries favour- 
ably with the Imitation of Christ). “Can he, perhaps, before birth’, she 
asks, ‘have reached so high an understanding of Absolute Good as All 
That Is, that it was unnecessary for him to experience, here on earth, 
the appalled, ghastly contemplation of its opposite, which most pilgrims 
who leave the plain path of piety and ethics have to endure at one stage 
or another along The Mystics’ Way?’ It is precisely this want of a felt 
sense of evil and suffering that disables Traherne’s work—and shifts its 
centre far enough from orthodoxy to allow enthusiasts to speculate 
about this pre-natal ‘intuition of being’. 

Traherne was certainly a devout Anglican and something of a 
neoplatonist. But he never makes real to our eyes anything of the 

race and loveliness of that moment in anglicanism which is so finely 
and fully embodied in the life and poetry of George Herbert. And on 
the other hand, Traherne’s philosophy never displays the intellectual 
power of the Cambridge platonists with whom he is connected, nor is 
it ever integrated coherently with his piety to constitute a vision of the 
world as intense and distinguished as Henry Vaughan’s. They share the 
same concern with the primal world of light which men can already 
begin to recover in this life by renewing the innocence of ‘angell- 
infancy’. But Vaughan is at once far more painfully aware of human 
suffering and far more attentive and illuminating in his poetic explora- 
tions of human life. Traherne’s failure to take the strain of human 
experience is not dissociated from the windy, hallucinatory pantheism 
which surely disqualifies his work from serious comparison with any 
spiritual classic. 

Centuries is four ‘centuries’ of meditative notes, and a decade of a 
fifth, written for a small religious group in Herefordshire. They are 
Traherne’s ‘way to felicity’, a buoyant and often beautiful vision of the 
world, but evidently not one that can be endorsed. We can read the 
third ‘Century’ particularly, to enjoy the prose and candour, but when 
we read that ‘Adam in Paradise had not more sweet and curious 
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apprehensions of the world, than I when I was a child’ we are reminded 
that Freud has confirmed St Augustine’s grimmer view of infancy. 
It would be a pity never to read Traherne, but there were far finer 
writers and far more mature Christians in his time, and it is to them 
that we must turn (particularly to Vaughan and Herbert) to find 
testimonies that are inspiriting as well as beautiful. Traherne’s cult of 
infancy can be no inspiration for us now. 
EOS 


NOTICES 


REDEMPTION THROUGH THE BLoop oF Jesus. By Gaspar Lefebvre. 
0.S.B. (Newman Press, Maryland; xiv-+233 pages; $4.00.) According 
to the translator’s preface, this book is ‘evidently intended to be 
devotional rather than speculative in character’, but at the same time it 
‘does present a rather complete theological view’. Unfortunately the 
author (and his translator) have not succeeded in freeing themselves 
from the technical terms and latinized vocabulary which make 
scholastic theology so unapproachable for the ordinary reader: so 
we have chapters entitled The Material and Formal Objects of Devotion 
to the Precious Blood and God the First Efficient Cause of Our Redemption. 
There are some very good things in this book—the author, who 
edited The St Andrew Daily Missal, is well versed in the Bible, the 
liturgy and the Fathers—but they might have been presented in a much 
more acceptable way. 


PROBLEMS IN THEOLOGY, vol. 2 (The Commandments). By John Canon 
~ McCarthy. (Browne and Nolan, xiii+588 pages, 40s.) A classified 
collection of questions and answers about cases of conscience, from 
The Irish Ecclesiastical Record. 


‘Father Gerald Vann, o.p., has revised his very successful book Morals 
Makyth Man, which now appears as a paper-back entitled Moras AND 
Man (Fontana Books, 223 pages, 2s. 6d.). Like St Thomas, Father 
Gerald sees the moral life as comprising the whole movement of man’s 
return to God. The first part of the book is concerned with the principles 
-~of moral action, the second with their application in social and political 
life. This cheap edition would make an excellent text for discussion in 
_ sixth forms and adult study-groups. 


Morats For Lay Propte, by Silvester Birngruber (Scepter, 478 pages, 
26s.), is more restricted in its scope, as the foreword indicates: ‘Moral 
theology . . . is principally occupied with the determination of what is 
sinful’. Most of the book is devoted to this rather negative task of 
distinguishing what is sinful from what is not, clearly and in some detail, 
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so that it is not until page 477 that the author can write: ‘You have 
reached, dear reader, the end of this book. Perhaps at times you were 
tempted to lay it aside completely. Perhaps you often groaned. under 
the weight of precepts rained down on you likes stones... .” 


F. W. Faber’s Grow7TH IN Hotness has been republished in the hand- 
some format of the Orchard series (Burns Oates, xix+372 pages, 18s.). 
Ronald Chapman, in a perceptive introductory essay, is careful not to 
overstate the case for Faber: ‘If his books are read carefully a structure 
of hard common-sense and well-mastered theology is seen below even 
his most saccharine effusions. He also had a masterly understanding of 
the human heart.’ This is the most practical of Faber’s books, and is 
relatively free from purple passages. 


How tHe CatHoric CHurcH Is GOVERNED. By Heinrich Scharp 
(Herder-Nelson, 168 pages, 12s. 6d.). A clear descriptive account of 
the administrative system of the Church, by a journalist who has spent 
many years in Rome. 


Another valuable addition to the Fontana series is Mrrac es, by C. S. 
Lewis (190 pages, 2s. 6d.), which has a wider range than its title suggests; 
it is a lively and forceful apologetic directed to those who hold that 
‘nature’ is the ultimate reality. 


Tue Mysticat Bopy anp Its Heap, by R. H. Benson (an extract 
from his Christ in the Church), and A HANDBOOK OF Herzsigs, by M. L. 
Cozens (abridged from the book of that title), have recently appeared 
in the Canterbury series (Sheed and Ward, 96 pages, 3s. 6d. each). 


We would remind readers that Sunday July roth has been appoin- 
ted by the hierarchy as a day of prayer for the canonization of the 
English and Welsh martyrs. The publication is announced of an 
illustrated pamphlet of 20 pages, entitled Forty Martyrs, price 6d., 
obtainable from the Office of the Vice-Postulation, 31 Farm Street, 
London W.1. 

We hope ourselves to print a series of sketches of some of these 
martyrs in subsequent numbers of Tue Lire oF THE Sprrir. 


